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WHAT THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
TAUGHT US. 


We had fifteen students. They 
were earnest, intelligent young wo- 
men, mostly of rather broad and va- 
ried experience. They came from dif- 
ferent localities and with different 
points of view. 

We have long thought that there is 
nothing quite so dangerous as that 
impregnable complacency which a re- 
cent writer says characterizes the 
people of a neighboring State. We 
try not to be complacent. Ii people 
praise our institution we are grateful 
but we recall our shortcomings. 
From time to time we hunt for de- 
fects. We always court criticism. In 
this way we grow. Pity the person 
who is not open to criticism. 

These fifteen students, after being 
with us six weeks could surely sec 
some of our faults. Let us get them 
to tell us frankly just what they see 
amiss about the Institution—whai 
might be done better. That they may 
be perfectly free to speak plainly ot 
these grave defects which we are sure 
they have seen we will let them hand 
it in in writing, without a signature, 
of they prefer. They do not prefer. 
They sign their papers—two or three 
pages of foolscap. 

They criticise, generally, things that 
we were conscious of but it does us 
good to have them forced on our at- 
tention again. 
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But here is a curious thing. Every 
paper has a page or more commend- 
ine the “beautiful spirit” which per- 
vades the place; “the true Christian 
spirit,” “so much love, happiness and 
true home life.” One says, “I a 
erateful for a taste of practical Chris- 
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tianity; I came to study an Institu- 
tion and I find myself studying my- 
seli.” And another begins, “It is a 
somewhat difficult task to describe in 
words the impressions which have so 
deeply affected me as to change my 
entire attitude toward the world in 
general and children in particular. 
There is a sort of beautified atmos- 
phere here which can only be due to 
the beautiful personalities with whom 
we come in contact. A self-sacrific- 
ing life is to me a religion which is 
hard to find in churches and has a 
deeper effect upon me than any ser- 
mon.” 

\Ve quote these not to boast but 


only to give credit where it belongs. 


Granting that there is a just notice- 
ably greater amount of “true happi- 
ess’, ‘Christian spirit” here than 
elsewhere, where did it come from ? 
We did not bring it with us. We 
li average peopie when we 
‘ame. The places we left have not 
k noticeably in the moral scale 

1 we left 
Let another one of our papers ans- 
wer the question: “The thing that 
has impressed me most is the influ- 


ence resulting from work with and 
for these children—the reflex influ- 
ence on the teachers and attendants. 


) in , ) ) - 
That is it. I the children. It 


is they who have developed in us 


hatever of beauty is to be found 


Fathers, mothers, you have lent u 
your children to bring our lives to 
perfection. 

Can anybody do a greater thing 
than that? What does it matter if 
they are not like other children! They 
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have their mission, and some of us 


are the better for their havis y lived. 


OUR BOYS ON THE FARM. 


In order to teach girls and boys 
with backward minds properly, we 
should teach them what they ought to 
know and can make use of when they 
become men and women in years. 

It is a question with some persons 
whether or not a boy can become self- 
supporting on the farm—I claim he 
can with proper directions, but it 
takes years to do it, that is to say— 
a boy will become self-supporting if 
he has someone to direct him as to 
what he shall do and keep watch to 
see that he does it properly. For ex- 
ample, K. B. has been trained with 
horses and in out-door work for 18 
years and he knows the farm work 
fairly well. If directed to do a cer- 
tain work on a piece of ground, he 
will carry these directions but the 
work must be kept constantly under 
supervision to see that he does not 
become careless. If he is directed to 
cultivate a ceriain piece of ground, 
we will say, he will do it well but will 
not understand what benefit will be 
derived from it. 

Some boys have an aptitude for 
dairy work; some have a liking for 
horses; some for cows. Each must 
be trained ‘in that pursuit in which 
his fancy leads him. Take a boy, nine 
or ten years old, if he loves a horse 
you can train that boy to become very 
efficient in handling horses and doing 
the ordinary work on the farm. The 
same principle is applicable to the 
dairy. The boy that loves animals 
is very apt to be kind and will take a 
very great interest in dairy work. 
Still there is a class that seems to 
have the love for an animal that a 
child should have and yet exhibit 
cruelty at times. We have examples 
of that class here, if the boy is pro- 
voked by an animal, he will some 
time use any weapon he can get hold 
of to retaliate. 


We have an instance of a boy who 
was trained in the garden. He has 
become so apt in that work that he 
can detect anything that is wrongly 
done and will readily speak of it. He 
knows most plants by name. Knows 
which are the noxious weeds, under- 
stands to a great extent the work in 
the green house, that is, the proper 
time to water, lift sash to give air 
and then again to close them up, etc. 

Yes, I believe boys of dull intellect 
can become self-supporting on the 
farm. —C. M. VEALE. 

(NOTE: Both of the above men- 
tioned boys are self-supporting. Sev- 
eral are really so. Two have found 
employment here at stated salaries 
and still another boy returned to his 
home in the South where he is doing 
well. All of them received most of 
their practical training in the Farm 
Department. ) 
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Many subnormal children can make 
mattresses, sew, paint and farm who 
can never learn to read or write; 
they can plow or cobble or play quite 
hard all day with but little fatigue 
but are almost exhausted aifter read- 
ing or drawing for a very few min- 
utes, 

sentieeetinflliep didiinansesanse 

To have each one in the class 
mould his books after his own fashion 
is so much more satisfactory than to 
attempt to mould all to the ready- 
made books. 

Se —<—Se—— 

In the “Atlantic Monthly” for Sep- 
tember, Frances Kellor says that out 
of over 100 native American women 
19 are engaged in gainful occupations 
and out of every 100 foreign born 
women 32 are so engaged, and that of 
several thousand un-married immi- 
grants fully 90 per cent. of those 
who had arrived within three years 
were at work. This is not the best 
training for home making and the 
kind of work that many women are 
doing has a strong tendency to unfit 
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them for motherhood. 





. 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens ofthe State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, sothat close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 
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A blue mark here signifies that 
your subscription to “The Training 
School has expired. When you re- 
new we trust that you will send 75 
cents and receive both “The Training 
School” and its quarterly “The Sup- 
plement” for a year. 

* & ® 

“A Side Light on the Development 
of the Number Concept” by Dr. God- 
dard, describes what appears to be a 
most important discovery. It will be 
carefully worked out in a larger num- 
ber of cases and if further inv stiga 
tion confirms the present findings it 
will have a profound bearing on pres 
ent day pedagogy. 

* *k * 

Dr. J. Madison Taylor who con- 
tributes an article “Rescue the Defect- 
ive Child” in this issue, is a thought- 
ful student along these lines who has 
embraced his exceptional opportumi- 
ties to study this class. The article 
is full of important and suggestive 
thoughts. 

*** 

Our Paidological Staff is a con- 
stant source of inspiration to us. The 
report of the last meeting is-found on 


another page. 


Our Summer School is intended to 
benefit those public school teachers 
who train primary and backward 
children. But these teachers bring 
much to us, as is to!d in the article, 
“\Vhat the Summer School Taught 
Us.” A brief history of this move- 
ment is found in “The Supplement.” 


* * * 


Every teacher will find many help- 
ful and practical thoughts in“ E-xpres- 
sion and its Place in the School”, by 
Miss Morrison. ‘This is itself an ex- 
pression of convictions deepened into 
facts by a long experience in teach- 
ing defective minds and the illustra- 
tion from our Readers has been work- 
ed out thru the last six or eight years. 

* * * 

The article on “The Research 
Work” should be carefully read. If 
this work succeeds as it gives prom- 
ise of doing it will help to show that 
our children are not a mistake but of 
real value to the world. We cannot 
believe that they are as they are be- 
cause there has been some slip in the 
plan of the universe. They are here 
and as they are, as a result of the 
workings of the great laws of God. 
ach year a better understanding of 
these laws is had and we too are find- 
ing that the rejected stone is of great 


importance in the great building. 


Pope said: 
“Tf floods and earthquakes break not 
Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 
May we not add: 


! 


pecause t 


‘Tis not lere 18 no law to 
find, 

‘Tis our infirmities, that make us 
blind. 

But when our eyes are opened to the 
day 

The imbecile shall stand and_ point 
the way. 

And we shall know that Heaven’s 
plan is fair, 

Complete and beautiful, and OUR 


ehild there 
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LIFE. 

The following from “Charities” by 
Mr. R. R. Reeder, Superintendent of 
the New York Orphan’ Asylum, 
which a year or two ago moved from 
the heart of the city to its beautiful 
country quarters is so good that it 
should be republished. 

“Only life, rich, full, free, natural 
and individual, prepares for life. The 
repression by the system and separa- 
tion by authority that necessarily ac- 
companies well grooved Institutional- 
ism, can only become oppressive to 
the natural exuberance of the child. 
The child is by nature an observer, a 
doer, a maker, a producer,—not to 
provide for the spontaneous exercis- 
es of these activities is simply to 
shrivel and stupify the soul. To pro- 
vide for their expression by means of 
a narrow, straight-laced factory or 
merit system is to take the high bred 
colt from the open pasture and _ har- 
ness her to the treadmill. As I write 
a little red squirrel is scampering 
from branch to branch in front of my 
window. Whenever he wants to go 
he can get somewhere. Trap him 
and confine him within a whirligig 
cage and he can get nowhere. So 
with the child when deprived of spon- 
taneity. When subjected to merit- 
ism, when brought under surveillance 
or coerced at almost every turn. The 
deprivation that makes a good sol- 
dier or a good factory operative 
shrivels the life of a child. The boy 
who, laboring under restraint, wrote 
the following composition on ‘The 
Seasons’, struck the key note of the 
music of childhood in his brief but 
meditative peroration: ‘The Seasons. 
They are five seasons, Fall, Winter, 
Spring, Summer and Autumn—Some 
people likes Summer best, some likes 
Winter, and some likes Spring best, 
but as for me, Give Me Liberty or 
Give Me Death.’” 


The Summer School pupils had a 
most enjoyable visit to the Institution 
at Elwyn, Pa. They were graciously 
received by Dr. Barr, who showed 
them very thoroly thru the Institu- 
tion explaining all of the points of in- 
terest. Upon their return members 
of the class voted an expression of 
appreciation for his charming hospi- 
tality. 
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In considering the subjects to be 
taught public school pupils it would 
not scem unreasonable to ask that 
they be such and in such form as to 
give a positive answer to the question, 
“Tlas it any real connection with 
Life ?” There is so much of real 
necessity and practical value to be 
learned and as training for the mind 
is as well given thru practical chan- 
nels as otherwise, it is not right that 
valuable time should be wasted in 
learning things that will never have 
any real bearing on life. 
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One of the greatest difficulties ex- 
perienced by progressive school men 
is to make parents understand the 
new meaning of the word “educa- 
tion.” The parents of most children 
have had to work hard for their mon- 
ey and some have worked so hard 
that their one great desire is to save 
their children from doing likewise. 
The result is they want their children 
to be smart or clever and intellectual 
without any special thought of their 
being useful and so whenever the 
educator says, “let us teach the child 
something which may make him of 
value to the world,” and then suggests 
that he shall use his hands as well 
as his head, the parents say, “No, no. 
I have worked hard enough, I want 
him to get an education so that he 
will not have to work as I have.” 
This false idea has done more to 
keep such sensible branches, the es- 
sentials of home making, out of the 
schools. 














